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' HARIJAN MOVEMENT 

, ‘ 1 

H ARIJAN is 'a new and generic name, which Mahatnu 
Gandhi ,has given to the community of the untouch 
ables- As h matter of fact, there is no compact com 
munity, which may be termed as such. It is a group o 
several communities, pr castes of the Hindus, loosely kni 
together, suffering from common disabilities. They were callec 
Achuts, or untouchables, till Mahatma GaPdhi found for thetr 
the above innocent name, indicating thehr * nearness to God, 
This has now successfully replaced the former offensive 
designation. 

I The dictionary meaning of the-word “Harijan” is “Mar 
of God.” Mahatma Gandhi has given them' this name, be¬ 
cause he believes that, though they are despised on earth, 
they are near to God and loved by Him. The name is now 
well established, and is recognised, even in Government 
documents. 

It is practically impossible to give a complete' list of 
the castes, -which are considered as untouchales, owing to their 
being so numerous. Moreover, there is hardly afiy certainty 
about them. There are castes treated as untoifchables in one 
province or in one locality, which are absolutely free from 
any disability in another province or locality. For practical 
purposes, therefore, all the castes classed as scheduled castes 
by the Governments in different provinces are accepted as 
Harijans. t 

A great controversy, particularly in Bengal, arose on this 
question at the time of the introduction of the 1935 Consti¬ 
tution, when as a consequence of the Poona Pact and the 
communal award, special political privileges were given to the 
Harijans. Certain castes which were included in the scheduled 
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lists, were not untouchables in practice, and others, which* 
happened to he left out of the lists' suffered from the dis¬ 
ability. There is, therefore, no absolute certainty' with regard^ 
to ‘the castes, with some exceptions, which may definitely 
be classed as Harijans. 

The whole matter needs investigation and the Harijan ‘ 
Sevak’ Sangh has taken.this matterdn'^hand, and has appointed 
two scholars to do research' wor k in this .connexion. They 
are making their investigations im different provinces afid their 
report is awaited."'" 

In addition to the difficulties already mentioned there is ^ 
also no certainty about their numbers. Different Government 
reports have given different figures. But jf we .go by the* 
last census report of 1931, their number in the whole of 
India is 50,192,000.^ In actual ^fact, there, may ,be little 
difference, but this figure may be taken to be approximately 
the right figure. They are to be found in all provinces and 
states of India. Their number is largest in the l). P ; , where 
they form 23 per cent, of the population. Talcing the Hindus 
separately , they form a tittle bver one-fifth of the whole Hindu 
population of India. ‘ ✓ 

The extent and the manner of the observance of un* 
touchability differs from pkce to place. Bef<yfe^|the 1935 
Temple “Entry Proclamation of Travancore ami th§ entry by 
the Harijans into the temples of Madura and>vptier pfaref’ 
in Tamil Nad (south-eastern Madras) during the laSt’Tew months, 
‘Kerala (Travancore, Cochin and Malabar) and T^mil "Nad 
were supposed to be the worst, where even unapprokchabijity 
and unvisibility were observed. It was in these areas that 
certain public roads and localities were prohibited to the 
Harijans. 


Terrible Stories 

The terrible stories _of those days, recounting cruel in¬ 
justices perpetrated on these unfortunate beings, are on the 
lips of pecTple l 4 n the whole of India even to-day. But those 
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who [still relate those,'stories.” are not, Yiwate of the great \ 
change that* has^> come over theininds of-'meh irk those parts,, 
•where untouchability, has lost much! .of^its sting. Vo-dpy they 
forrp" the ;* most* forward-' bloc ^ in. this direction throughout 
the yhole of India,- in? ^as much as ip -tthb^e pkirtsN exist.the 
largest number of temples, which in actual practice,!* are open 
to the Harijans. To /my knowledge it is^ now' -$ppie of the 
Indian states which coujd easily b£ considered' to be \he most 
backward. 


During recept tfea^s British .Indian .Provinces have ;made 
great progress \yith | regard to Harijans. Yet therer are certain 
disabilities whicht arp common to all, with a slight difference 
of degree in ,eacb .place. ^These comtaon disabilities are non¬ 
admission to (i), tejmples, (2^ public v wells,' (3) public schools 
(in some places),' apdv(4) residential- segregation,-,' 


In sotne places^ they"are Refused the use of public buses 
and oth?r vehicles. * In some parts> of Rajputana^ caste Hindu 
prejudic<£ against them has gone so far - as to interfere in 
-their' ordinary ’ human rights qf eating-good articles of food, 
wearing costly clothes and jewellery and various other, matters 
of that nature. Most ofj thesd disabilities- arp mot legal, but '-, 
based on custom and social prejudge.. 


Poverty Stricken 

"Most of the Harijans 'are poverty stricken. PireViousVfo 
my association with Harijan work I had ritever ^eed 
poverty in my life. The m|iqr|ty of’ them possess no la^d? 
Their housing conditions are appafling. Their ^ remuneration 
in all branches of work is very small. In towffs, as wel), 
as in villages, they generally occupy segregated a^eas^, far 
away‘ from the caste Hindu quarters.’ Generally the' locality 
they live in is situated jthp <dirtiest part qf “the town, or 
the village. Owing to fheir disability of not' being able to 
use the public wells, they generally, suffer for want-ofrwat,er. 
This peed is particularly great Jn thp villages \yhere in .rpany 
plapes, it is* difficult fot them tQ get clean, watpr, sufficiepp 
even for drinking purposes. 
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'jt; Even so, one should , not be. carried- away with the tfdqa 
that there is no wealthy-individual among them. Stray in¬ 
dividuals^ may* always be * found, who have managed to Accumu¬ 
late wealth. Mosfctof these people 4 ?ave‘ done so by changing 
exorbitant interest from their own ? caste' people. 

-’if "i & 5.U j, t 

Ip^ education tHajjjans >£re. be hind all .other... communities, 
their literacy figure^ throughout India being a-3 5 per cent. 
One of the reas6ns for their educational backwardness is their 
disability to attend common schools, and this disability up till 
no^has been very*common in some parts. Inspite of this, how¬ 
ever a few highly educated Harijans are to be found in all parts 
of India, some of whom occupy high positions. 

Their occupations ,are many and--varied., Themajority'. 
'of’ them; of'TburseV work ! on the land, mostly as labourers. 
All the so-called “dirty work’’ is entrusted to them by society. 
They remove dead cattle, prepare articles made of leather, 
weave cloth and mats, make ropes, baskets, ffetoms^nd other 
sundry articles of everyday use. Some of *he|n are masons 
and most are workers on roads or field's on pajj|y*daily wages. 

They are undoubtedly most useful members of Society, 
and on whose laboursvSociety rests. Its whole edlfio^^oUld 
- come down with a Scrash,-if their work was^ withdra^Q^for 
even a short time. Yet Hindu Society has failed to recognise-- 
their services, and. for centuries they have been terrible^vic- 
tjms of .prejudice. 

More or less such injustices prevail in all countries and 
in all societies bqt untouchability is a Torm of prejudice 
peculiar to India. I 'do not think its equivalent can be found 
anvwhere else in the world. 

No Light 

R 

History throws no light as- to the beginning and cause 
of r this abo'd£j na ble custom. Many secular theories have been 
launched, -buf none of them are convincing. The popular 
mind, backed by a few orthodox' pandits, associAte-the custom 



with* religion. -But a large number of very learned Brahmins— 
whose number i£ /growing daily, have' proved ,it ^o the. hilt 
that? * this evil prattice has no/sahction in /tie * sh^stras. On 
the £ontrary„ the teachings of allrfm-<Edirjdh Shastras lay great 
stress,'on the cujltivatipiihof the^ractigp^bf trekling ^11 human 
beings as equals^ regaIrding N * theffiPas the |manifes^trons of the 
one and the samp Godj, from whom ail dtaw^ their s\|stqnartceV 

By ignoring this ^reat truth- Hindu Society -his 'done in¬ 
describable harm 1 to I it^s religion.* This damage - 4 ias not ‘been, 
confined to religion• akme, but has spread out to other fields;^ 
which have stuntpd j the growth of- tfie whole nation. t i 



W ORK -for uhe* remqval of untouchability, and the 
emancipation .of the Harijans, t is by no, ^ipeans oi- 
{ .recent ,grow,th. In some form or pther, t it .has/ 
continued for ^centuries.* .Practically all the Hindu religious 
reformers belonging to alj parts, of India are known to hav^ 
paid ' special attention to th^ removal ofLlbis^evil.. custom. 
Beginning from Bhagwarf Buddha, down to the present day 
of .Mahatma Gandhi, a series, of illustrious saints can be,, 
recalled, who have regularly striven to befriend the Harijans. 

f 

Chaitanya, Tukaram, Nanak, Kabir and Dayanand Saraswati 
may be mentioned as examples of few among them. But barring 
the last-named, the efforts of all the rest were confined to only 
.bringing; about^a^ change of ideology. By steady v and persistent 
preaching and precept, they hoped to change the practice. 

Maharishi Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, was the first in recent years to draw the attention 
of his followers to the desirability of undertaking practical 
work. As a result of that, much good has been 'done 
through the agency of the Arya Samaj, particularly in the Punjab. 

>* 

I-n the Maharashtra, Shri V.R. Shinde’s work through 
his mission has been boteworthy. In the Soujth and in the 
Punjab, Christian missionaries have ’ worked among _jthe_ 
Harijans, but their work cannot * be cablet the work of 
Harijan emancipation, because almost invariably, ^ they 
converted them to Christianity. Other agencies D.C. 

Mission, Nandnar y Math, and others have also contributed-to 
this work. But an- all India organization of the size and 
status of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, as started by Mahatma 
Gandhi, was never undertaken before. 

It was in the year 1932, in the month of September, 
at a public meeting held: in Bombay, that the foundations 
of the Harijam Sevak Sangh were laid. It came out of the 
travail of Imhatma Gandhi’s epic fast, which he had 
undertaken to prptest against Communal Award of Mr. 
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Ramsay MacDonald <so far 1 it'related to th^ representation oftheU - 
Harijams*in the constitution of 193 5. It is wel£ knownXthat' his 
fast succeeded in getting the, Aiyard revised; ^j,d it wls replaced 
by wha^iis called th^/Poona ’Pact. 

But the mere revision f x>f 'the Awactd ‘was not j sufficient 
for Mahatma C^andni. He wan^dci to.ferase altogether \ the 
distinction of the Harijan pnd caste Hindus He considered 
unfouchabllity to b<£ qg?ips£'$the Hindu fihdstms, an^^eld 
the opinion that it 4 a m a S e d irqmenseiy not only h^indu 
Society but .the whole Indian, Nation. 

| 1 \ 

Independent Body 

1 *~*He/’ Therefore, * parted '.work* for; the reffiovar ’Tnf 
untouchability [ .early litj Jife and., frpm '/he. time ]je .took _ 
control of the" Congress organization, he made if .necessary 
item of the^'constructive - work of the Congress. XheiHarijan 
Sevak Saogh, however, is nd,t an organization of the 
Congress, j It is an Independent non-political body, whose 
activities are strictly confined to the removal^of untouchability. 
But it may be said as an allied organization to the -Congress, as * 
much a§ many workers are common to both,, though Shri 
G.D. Birla and Shri’ A.V: Thakkar, the President and 

' v Jt* , „ 1 S 

Secretary or the Sangh respectively are both non Congressmen. 

^ t 4 

In 1933 and 34, Mahatma Gandhi foured throughout 
India, to collect funds, for the Sarigh, ^and to arbuse public 
opinion against untouchability. The tour drevf the attention 
of the whole country to this important'' problem, and cenfres 
of* work were established in all provinces, and many/Indian 
States. The All-India Harijan Sevak*Sa,hgh, with a board having 
42 members from all parts of India/ is responsible Tor the 
carrying out of all the work. It has its head office in Delhi. 

The board meets only^ once' a year, buf there is' an 
executive committee, which meqts niore frequently, and to 
which is entrusted the day-to-day < work of the Sangh. There 
are* 25 Provincial and ' State Boards , with 169 district 
committees working under them. All those centres of vfo’rk 
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have a two-fold mission—that of converting the hearts of 
the caste Hindus, and that of bettering the social, economic 
.and educational conditions of the Harijans. More stress is 
bid on giving social service to the Harijans than on doing* 
propaganda on which a very limited portion, namely only 
5 per cent of the expenditure is Jncurj&d._ 

Harijan Schools 

Greatest stress# is laid on education. At ooe time, the 
Sangh was running as many as 1,298 preparatory schools of 
which 37,089 Harijan children were taking advantage. Such 
separate schools were necessary in the early stages, because 
of their peculiar social and economic conditions. The Harijan 
children were not taken into the ordinary schools, and even 
if they were, owing to their depressed mental condition, 
they were not in a position to take advantage of them. As 
conditions have improved, and a fair number of these 
children are being admitted into public schools, the number 
of schools run by the 'Sangh has now been considerably 
reduced. Hostels for girls and boys—94 in number—are run 
^by the Sangh. For bringing a change in the lives of the 
children these hostels are more effective than the schools. 
The lessons of cleanliness, unselfishness and discipline, which 
the children learn there, are likely to revolutionize not only 
their individual lives, but the life of the whole community. 

There are two big residential vocational schools, one in 
Delhi and another in Madras, where over one hundred boys 
are being trained in different handicrafts. Another big centre 
is being developed at Allahabad. By the Central Board 
alone, scholarships to the value of Rs. 10,000 a year 
are given to college boys and girls. The provincial boards 
and the district committees provide their own scholarships, 
and this raises considerably the number and value of scholarships 
given. Large sums are spent annually on providing reading 
material ai»i examination fees etc., for the children. 

Medical aid is provided by having dispensaries near the 
Harijan quarters. At present 13 such regular dispensaries 
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are working and f thousands take, advantage of^them daily. 
Ovpr and above .this, provision for medical aid ,is ipade liT 
most centres. It/ is one of the most popular' of me Sangh’s 
work. Much relief is given to the Harijans by‘\ providing 
wells for 'themi The Sangh has an ear-ma-rked foani fund 
for this purpose, and up*‘till now about r,7<^> ^ells have* 
been Constructed and repaired under its .auspices. 

On the cultural side, Harikirtans and t Katha recitals (the 
reading of the sacred '^ooks) are held in their quarters. Caste 
Hindus are inclucejd togoin them on these occasions and on 
festival days. 

V X 

. Panchayats afe strengthened, sweepers unions are formed, 
co-operative Credit societies ' are ‘ started w^erevdr_ possible. 
In several places, housing societies and colonies have been 
started through the instrumentality ofo.thu Sangh. The 
giving up of drink and carrion eating and better and frugal 
livii/g is encouraged. In' the South, as well as in some 
pafts of Central and Western India,^some workers are living 
in Harijan quarters in remote villages. All this has a veqy 
salutary effect on the lives of the Harijans, who are advancing 
very rapidly. But the problem is so great that all this 
effort is like a drop in the ocean, and only serves to^ show 
how much more remains to be done. 

t When a vadt population of 50,192,000 soulsis concerned 
•work amorig aofew thousands can not take us/far. The 
need for woikers' is very great and a whole army^ is required. 
The Central Sangh has started a corps of wpfkers, who have 
pledged themselves to the service of the Harijans for five years. 

Provision has been made for 50 such workers to begin, 
with. It is proposed to have such service corps for f the 
Provinces as well. The devoted service of these men, 
pledged to work on a mere pittance ,of a living wage, is 
bound to bear fruit. It is a long—felt want, .which has now 
been fulfilled. It is hoped that, with the coming* in of this 
corps of service, the wgrk of the Sangh will be much enriched. 
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T HE acceptance of office by the Congress in July, 1937, 
^marked a definite advance in the path of Harijan 
^>*'progress. Its commitment to the removal of untouch- 
ability and the Poona Pact (to which Gandhiji was a party), 
which was its great moral obligation, made“lt incumbent on 
the Congress Governments to do their utmost to restore the 
Harijans their los^gtatus in society. During their short 
stay in power, they exerted themselves in a variety of ways 
to fulfil their obligations, and looking back on their work 
of nearly two and a half years duration, one has every 
reason to be proud of their achievements. 

The very first act of these Governments' was to share 
their newly acquired power and responsibility with their 
Harijan brethren, by giving them ministerial and secretarial 
offices in the different Provinces, ^cordingly, three had 
•Harijan Ministers, of which Assam had' two and Bihar and 
Madras one each. U.P. had two Harijan Parliamentary Secre¬ 
taries and Bihar and Madras one each. 

The appointment of so many men belonging to a 
community condemned to untouchability by a large section 
of the people was bound to have a tremendous psychological 
effect. It perforce taught the people to respect those whom 
they were in the habit of despising. It also put hope and 
inspiration into the hearts of the Harijans, who were given 
a practical demonstration of the fact that henceforth -there 
did not exist any, bar in their way of achieving the highest 
positions in the land. That was a great step forward, but 
there were many other ways in which the interests of the 
interests of the Harijans were .promoted. 

The measures undertaken on their behalf could be classed 
under the headings of legislative, administrative and Educative 
measures. Bombay and Madras were foremost with regard to the 
first, viz. legislation. Bombay was the first to pass the Bombay 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Act, which is a 
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permissive measure, enabling the trustee or trustee^ of temples; 
if they so desired; to admit Harijans ip'to^tHp temples, - 
notwithstanding the prevailing custom or jtHeJfnp^ument of 
trust, or the terms of dedication, or anything’'else'debarring-^ 
the Harijans^from/ entering into the temples. ^ 

\ t 

\ i 

Legal Disabilities 

» i . .. 

The Government also framed the Refm^al of Civil Dis¬ 
abilities Act, which | as\ the name indicatev^>bught to remove 
all legal disabilities, plating the Harijans in full possession 
of their civic rights! of i|ie use of all roads, wells, ^ schools, 
conveyances, etc, “on the'.same terms with others. Unfortu-* 
nately, the Ministry! had to resign before it was possible to 
get this Bill through' the legislature. *, Similarly, Madras has*, 
to its credit the Malabar Temple- Entry-Act and the Removal 
of Disabilities Act with the same objective iiL view as the 
above mentioned Bombay^^BilL But while the Bombay Harijan 
Temple/ Entry Worship rmt applies to the whole of Bombay 
Presidency, the Madras Act applies only to Western portion 
of Madras, called Malabar. There is another big difference. 
The Malabar Temple Eptry Act is much more broad-based 
than the Bombay one. According to this Act, the fundamen- \ 
tal authority is the ordinary temple worshiper, who is 
required to give his own decision. Each big temple' ip 
every big taluga has to take a referendum. It is only on 
the result of the referendum being favourable that /the 
temple door can be thrown open to the Harijans. Lijiewise, 
the Removal of Civil Disabilities Act establishes ,'tnc legal 
right of the Harijans to the use of all social amenities 
maintained by public funds. / 

The C.P. Government had also introduced a Temple 
Entry Bill, which was referred to a Select /Committee before 
it resigned. 

Social Evil 

It is immposible to eradicate an established social evil 
of centuries which has so deeply sunk into the life and 
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customs of the people as untouchability by, mere enactments: 
But these‘acts have,.-placed a .great weapon in the hands of 
ths reformer, who has used .them for his own pufposd One 
.may not imagine jthat these Acts jiave brought, ^bput an 
immediate revolution. The life .of jn Average Harjjstm conti¬ 
nues to be the same hard life' beset with difficulties * and 
hardships. The complaiots that in most areas the Acts are 
inoperative ar^cotnmon, but a beginning has been made, 
and seeds are which are bound to fructify in th$/ 

very near future. 

Much has been attempted by means of the administra¬ 
tive „ machinery to which efforts have been made to give an 
equalitarian orientation. 

Thus copious' “Inst fCfCtio ns'^have^b^e rf~is sued - to “.various 
departments mostly in Madras and Bombay not to tolerate 
the caste distinction in any aspect. Revenue and police 
officers have been especially instructed to. see that the 
Government policy of the removal of Civil Disabiliaies is fully 
implemented. Authorities controlling public hospitals, ivells, 
Schools, dispensaries and “dharamshalas” have been impressed 
with the desirability of giving equal treatment to all. Gov¬ 
ernment pressure has been brought on keepers of public entertain¬ 
ment ancf.publie service conveyances to disallow all distinctions 
of caste. r> This has created a wholesome effect and injustices, 
which, were taken for granted a few years ago, are Resented, 
brought to public notice and repaired where possible. 

Done Their Bit 

Madras and Bombay have been foremost in using°the 
administration for the retpoval of untouchability, but other 
Provinces have' also done their bit by following their lead in 
issuing instructions to the same effect. Both Madras and 
Bombay created machinery to look afrer the interests of 
the ^backward and depressed classes long before the year 1937, 
whai the Congress Governments came in. It is the sao^L 
machinery that has now been consolidated and enlarged and 
brought more in touch with the public workers. In both 
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these Prqyinces .boards and ^copjrpittees have been established^ 
composed &f- official^ and ( ipn-.odipiajs*inmost district^ to. , 
further the f ^ducation and jhe ^general -welf-being of the 
j Harijans. The/U.P./also has special tofficat: .iry .charge! of 
depressed class education. The duties.’ o£ ih^§e committees and 
boards and officersrange from finding out' grievances and t' 
needs o/ the communities in' their bhargd, ^suggesting' ways 
and means /of removing,.' them, looking after^-their education 
and giving./advjicp in, connexion withi thah- \ \ ?* 


v f --nr- *tK$*t*\ \ 

I r \... \" " i \ , x 

Big st 4 ps | h^ve been' taken by all Provinces in the 
sphere of bducatidn. Inspite of financial' strigency/"they have 
all ear-markedl sum^ for Harijan education much in 'advance 
of what tthe/previous. .Governments did. 1 'Thus last year’s 
expeniture on/Harijan education, in tKe U.P. was N R$r3,^1 
5 Tn^her€^^^Rsv^4,Goo^n^ Madras^^suija-of^ Rs^. 1 ^.4 3 Jakhg, 
_has.-been earmarked,-for^^tfte... general-fatneMeratioir*or 
Hprijans, including education. f^ihar jha's provided over 
Rs. 18000 for giving^ Scholarships - and another Rs. 1140 
, for industrial and technical training. Orissa’ has also made 
special grant, over ijnd above_the usual amount. 

i f Free Education. * . 1 


More was accomplished by ’6'ther means thah, by the t 
actual sums spent on education,'^which under the circum¬ 
stances, had to be limited. Thus in the C.P, and f^erar all 
education from the Primary class t<| the University/ degrees 
has been made free for tho Hariri'S; Even- ^Examination 
fees are not levied. Likewise the B^har, Madras and Bombay 
(governments had issued orders mating alKcolleges -education 
free for them. U.P.-has also done the same with- regard to. Gov¬ 
ernment, Schools and Colleges. .Free hostess .have been started in 
rpany. places.. IJyen in provinces, where education has not been 
made* absolutely free exemptionsTrom fee are given on a generous 
scale,, both in schools and .colleges. Notwithstanding all these 
facilities, separate ^schools for Harijan children are /run by 
the Government, where reading and writing materials are 
supplied free. Schal£rships are everywhere given for all 
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classes of Nation. In Madras, atjd Bombay, the Govern¬ 
ments recognition and aid to schools where any 

distinction caste was observed. It Is the duty of local 
bokrd tea<^ Cls to s ^ ow the actual attendence of scheduled 
class pupil* ^ore their schools are entitled- to any grant 
from the. ^ernment. 

Relief V?0r ^ has-been <j!one" practically in all -Provinces 
by constru i;t 5g''^U s for them for which particular .sums 
were , earn^ ec ^ annually, t Land for sweepers* colonies has 
been gran^ by some. Co-operative credit societies have 
been start^’ * n ^ c^ appointments preference is 
given to st^ded class candidates, where other qualifications , 
are the satf^ ’I n some * places reservations are made for them 
and faciliti^ 5 are provided by giving ^ th^m age. and other 
“ exdSptions*' U.Fr two" “Harijans % have recently been 

appointed ‘ he Provincial Civil Service. 

Close Co-operation 

1 

Most *bis work has been started, and accomplished 
in dose co Oration udth the Harijan Sevalc Sangh. In the 
CP UP., ^baf, Bombay Presidency, Orissa and Madras 
Presidency $ Governments even give financial aid to the Sangh 
Committees * Q different districts. Bihar, Assam and Orissa 
requisitioned ^el .services of the General Secretary of the 
Sangh to schemes for the promotion jd£ -Harijan 

well-being. ^ 

The dep^ble se *vice and living conditions of the 
employees & ^e municipal committees all over the' country 
have attract the .attention of the Sangh for some time. 
But no apP rec * a kl e work was done on any large- scale by 
Provinces ifl f ^ s connexion.- Under the Presidentship of the* 
General' Sed etat y °f Sangh, the C. P. Government'appointed 
a committeemake recommendations for the betterment 
of this class P u bhc servants. But the Government had no 
time' ta gtf 6 practical effect the recommendations of the 
Commilfte ^ f ° re k resigned. Similarly, the U. P. 
Government ^ s ° appointed a committee for the same purpose 
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with two Workers &f th$ ^ngh ,^s jts\ members, iThis > 
committee Ba$. not yet finishes-jits work.\ \ ' * 

*•> 1 -nv.«/t l i*\ ' ' 

And sq /this in brief* is the story of^th^ work of the ^ 

Congress h/W Harijanst in the different- Provinces. Thjs is 
neither \:ompr?h e h^ve nor exhaustive. Thelr^gQpd intentions 
efforts transparently cle^r XftQjljp what has 

work 
come >vhen 


and earnest 
bpen’ 5 §th^ 1 
will , contindi 


A stirt .has' been /nac|e.\I ’^urp the 
e, ap^ very^ soon th^ *%ie will come 

e^joy an equal, states witfcr thp 1 ' rest of 'the 


Harijans wil! 
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IV 

I T has often been said by the leaders of the Harijan movement 
that temple entry by the Harijans is the crux of the whole 
movement. This assertion has been hotly contested by 
'another section, who think that the real problem is* economic, 
with an educational and social side to it. They maintain that, 
if Harijans had education and their economic conditions were 
good, untouchability would disappear by itself, and even if 
it did not, it would not matter much. 

There is difference of opinion among the Harijans them¬ 
selves. There are men of faith among them, in very large 
numbers, who are keen on entering the temples, whose joy is 
boundless when they are admitted into them, and are allowed 
darshan and worship. There is another section consisting of 
young men, many of whom are affected by Western ideas, in 
whose eyes the .right of temple entry has no value. Often 
enough these men put us the question—why we, the Harijan 
Sevaks, waste our energy in getting the temples open for them— 
temples in which young men and women of education are 
fast losing faith ? 

There are a few who even impute motives, and allege that, 
as the caste Hindu clientele of the temples is diminishing, 
Harijans are being forced into the temples to replace them. 
But the number of those who hold the latter view among the 
Harijans, as well as the non-Harijans, is very small. Much the 
larger portion, is of those who consider temple entry the acid 
test by which the removal of untouchability can be measured. 

Untouchability, in its wider aspect of high and low, exists 
in all countries and societies. It is a curse of civilization, which 
has come in with the civilization of mankind. But physical 
untouchability is a phenomenon, which is peculiar to India, 
and whid& is commonly believed to have its sanctions in religion. 
It is this most deep-rooted aspect of untouchability, which gives 
its importance to temple entry. To destroy it root and branch; 
it has to be killed at its very source of origin. All other work 



of education and economic emancipation,/^however intensive, 
'cannot take the place of temple entry, futile Vhough t it may 
appear to the few who are lacking in faith’. ^ 

India’s vast masses are still full of faith. Their lives are 
woven afound^ the /temples and the numerous v sacred places of 
pilgrinq^ge. Sacred days of festivals are still like little bright 
lighthouses ip the otherwise dark and dreary qcean of their 
existence. It is, therefore, very important that, in these places 
of worship, and on these occasions of festivals, men and women 
of common faith shohld meet. each other on terms of equality, 
forgetting the prejudices which have kept them „ divided for 
centuries., Any other .course would - be like destroying . the 
branches while nianuring the roots. 

v 1 Most Orthodox- - J-— ~ 


/Work on this behalf began Jong ago.- It was in the year 
1924 that the first organized satyagraha was' started for this 
pu/pose in Kerala, thought the objectwas very limited—opening 
of roads leading to Vaikom temple, the most- orthodox spot 
in the whole of India. Since then the work “of propaganda 
has continued, entailing another satyagraha in 1932, culminating 
in Shri Kelappan’s fast unto death, which was suspended at 
Gandhiji’s .intervention. From Guruvayur the movement 
spread on to other areas. Madura and Srirangam in Madras 
iook it up later, taking a referendum on the subject. Th^results 
of this referendum were very encouraging, as many a£ 80 per 
cent, of the temple going population declaring themselves in 
favour of temple entry. / 

Mahatma Gandhi’s fast in September /1932, his Harijan 
tour in 1933*34 and the setting up of the Harijan Sevak Sangha 
gave great momentum to the movement. During Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast in 1932, several temples in odd corners of India 
were opened, but as this was done in the heat of the moment, 
without much previous preparation, in most cases'thi^ opening 
was temporary. The first real suceess achieved in this connec¬ 
tion was the opening of the Travancore temples by a Royal 
Proclamation of H. H. the /Maharaja of Travancore in the year 



1935 * It was a complete 1 transformation, w|uch Mahatma 
Gandhi called a mirdcle, «a§ in Travancore even the shadow of a 
Harijan was Considered to bring pollution to a caste flindu. 

Great "and intensive work, with vjhich I was /closely 
associated, preceded the proclamation. In May, 193 f, 'six 
'months before the proclamation^'I toured the whole State and 
* was. .privileged to address scores-ofo -meetirigs attended by 
thousands of people. During that tour practically the whole / 
Hindu population of the State declared themselves to be in / 
favour of temple entry, and with one -voice, requisitioned the 
Maharaja, in whom the power was vested, to opeto the temples 
for the Harijans. It was in response to this powerful public- 
opinion that the proclamation was issued and ;that was! the - 
reason why it was so spontaneously acted upon. To-day Harijans 
‘worship - at^th&. temples- on“the—same-terms ‘ : as' : the‘ daste^“' 
Hindus and the old distinction has practically gone. 

This deep and - genuine reform in the most orthodox 
centre, touched the whole of India. Stray temples in different 
parts continued voluntarily to open. Several were opened 
in *he Bombay Presidency after the Temple Entry Act of 
1938. The Maharaja Holkar followed the footstep of Tra- 
yancorq and opened all State temples by a proclamation. 
Public opinion iq the State not being ready for'the reform, 
jthn-implementing fof the proclamation.was postponed and took 
place by a fresh .order of the State in March 1939. Some 
pther minor States such as Lathi, Aundh, Sandaur, Dewas and 
others have, also opened their temples. \ 

l 

.By Hr ^tfin -greatest achievement was the opening last 
year of the ancient temple of Meenakshi-Sundareshwar at 
Madura, and along with it, of several others in Tanjore, 
Kuttalam, etc:,' -in' Tamilnad. The mos.t significant feature of 
this event, was. that: it waj accomplished .peacefully without 
ther pressure of law or- police or authority. Sri Rajagopalacharjaj-, 
whcr gav.^* his whole-hearted support to the cause, was very 
keen’ thatStemples should be .opened without the aid of law 
by thtf voluntary 'freewill Of .the' people. Consequently, -a 



*9 

similar campaign to ^ the’ Travincorb one Vas brganizedy by- 
the Harijan<&evak Sangh. Scares of meetings, which were 
attended by thousands, were 'befd all pver Tamiian^. I had 
/the honour of presiding at most of meetings, where .1 

beheld the jnfyful spectacle of all x sorts' of Web, vying with 
e^ch other ip givipfe their support. 

, Aftiong i'thepi j were men and won/en^wbo in\th^ir thoughts 
vand way of; living were* otherwise orthodox. VC^lth full faith 
in the ShasjtrasL 6n the b'asi^ of which femplA entry was 1 
d.enied to tlje Harrjan§, they ‘fervently supported the cause, 
declaring it jto be absolutely v in cothformity. with the dictates 
of their religion. No\ one can deny-that in 1 Tamil pad, as in 
Travancore, tenjples were opened In deference to a strongly 
expressed public ^jopinion^ 

-Of- course^ lan^acT w,as parsed by the Gcovfernment of Sri 
Rajagopalachariar, later op, after tpe entr^ of the Harijans 
int<y -the temples was alce'ady ^an accpmplishfifd fact, indefnnH 
fying and- safeguarding Against legal prosecution all those 
who took part in the reform. An ordinance by the Governor 
was also issued for the interim period with the^same purpose. 

t 

Very Active 

There are yet a few who oppose, the movement dnd of Iat& 
have 45een veTy active in their opposition. They stHr take 
their stand on the Shastras. But their numbers are ydonstaqtly 
dwindling and they are fast losing ground. There^are learned 
Pandits among them, well versed in the Shastras, who are 
still debating the point. But the reformists claim an increasing 
number of learned people, whd ’have, spared po pains in 
proving that the ancient Shastras have no sanction for Un- 
touchability. Books,\ pamphlets, articles apd leaflets are being 
constantly issued propagating that view. I have no doubt tlfat, 
with the growing volupie of public opinion on our sic|e, the 
few resisters will soon be convinced of the justice of our cause. 

With untouchability living, Hinduism was in 'great danger. 



Under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, a great wave of 
purification has been set in motion. It will wash off the 
accumulated toxins of centuries in the old body of Sanatan 
Dharma, and give it a new life and vigour. It will release 
forces of love, goodwill, equality and freedom, which have 
great potential value in curing a great many ills of the world. 
Who knows this apparently small and comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant reform may be the prototype of some great movemen t 
destined to bring peace to an aching world ? Most great 
movements have been known to have had small beginnings. 


(Reprinted from “The Statesman.”) 




